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Hotel  Shuffle: 
Tenants  Out, 
Tourists  In 

by  Rob  Waters 

It's  a  battle  that  has  raged  hot  and  heavy  in 
the  Tenderloin  for  nearly  five  years.  It  has 
led  to  studies  and  reports,  headlines  and 
horror  stories,  three  different  laws  and 
countless  lawsuits.  But  the  fight  over  many 
landlords'  efforts  to  convert  their  hotels 
from  low-cost  residential  to  high-priced 
tourist  has  not  ceased. 

In  fact,  with  the  upcoming  arrival  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  delegates  and  journalists  for 
July's  Democratic  convention,  neighborhood 
housing  activists  charge  that  conversion 
activity  is  sharply  increasing. 

This  is  happening  despite  a  city  law  passed 
three  years  ago  due  to  pressure  fjom 
Tenderloin  tenants  which  was  supposed  to 
outlaw  the  conversion  of  residential  hotels. 

And  it  is  happening  because  the  law  is 
riddled  with  loopholes  and  exemptions  that 
•  have  crippled  the  ability  of  community 
groups  and  tenant  attorneys  to  challenge 
conversions. 
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Charlie  Mutlaney:  Locked-out  in  December 

As  a  result: 

•  Twelve  hotels  containing  more  than  one 
thousand  rooms  were  given  permission  to 
convert  because  of  a  provision  in  the  law 
exempting  those  buildings  that  had  alleged- 
ly begun  to  convert  at  the  time  the  con- 
continued  on  page  8 


City  Pulls  Plug  On  Tenderloin 
Garment  Shops 


Inside  Vu  Phuc  Sewing  Co.  on  Ellis 

by  Erik  Schapiro 

A  peek  inside  the  closed  shutters  beneath 
the  Arlington  Hotel  on  ElUs  Street  reveals  a 
world  of  its  own:  whirling  sewing  machines, 
colorful  spindles,  Evan  R.  labels  scattered 
about  and  several  Vietnamese  women  busily 
at  work.  The  new  line  of  fall  fashions  being 
produced  here  will  be  worn  by  few  Tender- 
loin residents;  bound  for  specialty  stores 
around  the  country,  these  garments  will  join 
the  styUsh  wardrobes  of  the  cosmopolitan. 
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year  and  a  half  and  lives  behind  the  Ellis 
Street  shop  with  his  family.  He  has  few 
employees  and,  with  this  family,  works  the 
machines  himself. 


Sunien  Coong,  a  Vietnamese  immigrant, 
has  operated  the  Va  Phuc  Sewing  Co.  for  a 


But  last  month  the  Va  Phuc  Sewing  Co.  — 
followed  by  three  other  Tenderloin  garment 
shops  —  was  ordered  by  City  officials  to 
close  for  violating  the  neighborhood's  zon- 
ing. The  City's  enforcement  action  took  the 
shops  operators  by  surprise  and  has 
launched  a  controversy  with  far-reaching 

continued  on  page  8 


State  Slashes  Refugee  Funding 


by  Wade  Hudson 

Sudden,  drastic  cuts  in  state  funding  for 
refugee  employment  services  by  the  Deuk- 
mejian  administration  have  provoked  angry 
howls  of  protest  from  a  broad  range  of  critics 
who  charge  that  the  cuts  violate  federal 
standards  and  will  damage  valuable  pro- 
grams. 

The  cuts  will  slash  some  $3  million  from  the 
$10  million  now  given  in  contracts  to  private, 
non-profit  providers,  including  the  Tender- 
loin-based Center  for  Southeast  Asian  Refu- 
gee Resettlement. 


Chieu  Pham,  director  of  the  Center's  em- 
ployment services,  says  that  the  state's  plan 
will  result  in  his  vocational  training  program 
being  cut  in  half  and  a  20%  reduction  in  the 
number  of  refugees  he  will  be  able  to  place 
in  jobs.  He  charges  that  the  decisions  were 
not  based  on  the  needs  of  refugees,  but 
rather  on  the  political  needs  of  bureaucrats 
to  keep  their  jobs. 

Ron  RoweU,  chair  of  the  San  Francisco 
Refugee  Forum,  was  "totally  outraged  and 
reeling"  when  word  of  the  cuts  first  came 
continued  on  page  5 
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ASK  THE  PEOPLE 


What  is  your  favorite  Tenderloin  res- 
taurant and  why? 


Thale  Janus 

The  Turk-Larkin  Deli.  I  like  the  food.  It's 
cheap.  They've  got  soup  for  75  cents.  A 
different  soup  every  day.  And  a  large  variety 
to  select  from,  one  of  the  few  in  the  Tender- 
loin. 


Fred  Williams 

It's  on  the  comer  of  Geary  and  Jones.  Serves 
a  great  hamburger.  They  have  their  own 
Uttle  machine  that  grinds  up  coffee  beans 
and  they  have  the  freshest  coffee.  I  guaran- 
tee it.  It's  a  terrific  little  place. 


Danny 


The  German  Cook  restaurant  on  O'Farrell. 
The  service  is  nice.  It's  clean.  They're  real 
friendly.  The  food  is  deUcious.  My  favorite  is 
wienerschnitzel.  Also,  stuffed  porkchops. 


-O 
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K-Uby 


The  Rathskeller  at  Turk  and  Polk.  I  like 
German  food.  They're  very  courteous.  It  has 
a  nice  band  on  weekends.  I  go  with  friends 
for  dinner  and  stay  for  the  music. 


Lester  Kupsch 


The  one  across  the  street  from  the  Lafayette, 
the  Chinese  Garden.  I  like  it  because  I  can 
get  a  combination  Chinese  dinner  at  all 
hours.  Other  restaurants  cut  it  off  at  3:00 
p.m.  I  like  all  the  vegetables  in  Chinese  food 
and  it's  not  so  heavy  as  American  food. 


Alan  Carney 


I  don't  have  any  favorite  in  the  Tenderloin, 
but  Mayes  at  Polk  and  Sutter  is  a  great  fish 
restaurant.  It's  very  old,  about  100  years.  I 
like  their  clam  chowder  and  their  lobster. 


LETTERS 


Editor. 

Your  balanced  article  on  Support  Services  was  a 
delight.  Our  local  Mental  Health  Services  are 
administered  by  the  city  —  the  same  one  who 
brings  you  Muni  and  other  problem-plagued 
services.  As  an  experienced  advocate  for  hu- 
mane and  health-giving  mental  health  services,  I 
have  found  this  department  also  to  be  self-serving 
and  contributing  to  the  deterioration  of  mental 
health  in  the  Tenderloin. 

I  was  overjoyed  when  we  were  promised 
Support  Services  as  a  self-help  program  for  teh 
homeless  and  mentally  ill. 

But  they  betrayed  that  promise  and  instead 
evolved  another  "residence"  tied  to  the  chem- 
ical treatment  control  system,  which  creates 
chronic  problems. 

If  they  would  only  work  more  than  9-5,  M-F,  in  a 
crisis-solving  mode,  rather  than  policing  so  many 
of  our  neighbors  out  to  General  Hospital,  where 
a  stay  costs  us  $350/day.  they  would  not  only  cut 
their  costs,  but  also  get  the  satisfaction  of 
dealing  with  real  life,  rather  than  maintaining 
people  in  a  zombie-like  state. 

Don  Davis 


Editor, 

You  are  doing  a  fine  job.  I  appreciate  The  Times 
and  as  I  work  on  these  streets,  feel  you  are 
helping  me  to  keep  informed. 

Sister  Ursula  Monahan 


Editor, 

Please  print  in  The  Tenderloin  Times  how  I 
appreciate  Glide  Church,  Saint  Anthony's  and 
other  eating  places  for  feeding  we  poor  people  in 
the  Tenderloin.  I  am  most  grateful  and  hope 
others  feel  the  same  way  I  do. 

Betty  Lee  Smith 

Editor, 

I  greet  you  in  a  greetings  of  peace,  that  was 
spoken  by  all  the  prophets,  from  Adam  to 
prophet  Muhammed.  Peace  be  unto  them  all. 
As-Salaam-U-Alakium,  Brother  Waters.  May 
Allah  (God)  blessings  be  with  for  what  you 
are  doing  —  "Man  we  as  a  people  need  to  ttike  a 
good  look  at  ourselves  and  do  something  about 
it!" 

Brother  we  as  Muslims  here  at  Vacaville  teach 
hard  to  get  the  people  to  wake  up.  Some  hear  and 
understand  some  don't,  but  if  you  plant  a  seed  it 
will  grow,  that's  what  we're  doing  here,  at  this 
prison.  Wish  us  luck. 

I  would  love  to  have  a  copy  of  The  Tenderloin 
Times,  as  regularly  as  you  can  send  me  one.  I 
will  take  that  paper  and  teach  from  it.  Wow! 
We  have  work  to  do. 

Adib  Ali  Hamden 


We  encourage  readers  to  submit  letters  to  tbe 
editor.  Please  keep  them  as  short  as  possible. 
We  reserve  the  right  to  edit  as  needed. 


Editor, 

It's  been  eilmost  a  year  since  I  last  wrote  or 
contributed  anything  to  the  writers'  workshop  or 
The  Tenderloin  Times.  However,  in  the  mean- 
time, I've  been  busy.  I've  completed  my  book 
Tigers  Id  The  Lake,  which  is  now  off  with  the 
publishers  being  typeset.  I've  contributed  a  good 
deal  of  work  for  publication  to  magazines, 
newspapers,  journals,  etc.  In  February  a  book, 
ein  anthology,  entitled  Light  From  Another 
Country  will  be  out,  pubUshed  by  Greenfield 
Review  Press,  and  I'll  have  quite  a  bit  of  work  in 
that.  Also,  after  the  first  of  the  year  the  book 
About  Time  HI,  pubUshed  by  the  William  James 
Foundation  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  conjunction  with 
the  California  Arts  Council  will  be  out,  with  a  lot 
of  my  work  in  it. 

I  owe  it  all  to  the  TL  Writer's  Workshop,  where 
one  Wednesday  night  I  wrote  my  first  poem  and 
was  motivated  to  write  my  first  short-story.  Glad 
to  see  you're  still  afloat  and  that  some  of  the  old 
guard  of  the  workshop  and  of  the  Hospitality 
House  are  still  with  you... 

I  am  now  editor  of  the  prison  newspaper.  The 
Vacavalley  Star.  It  has  a  poetry  page  in  each  of 
its  bi-monthly  editions,  and  welcomes  contribu- 
tors of  any  kind  of  material.  The  address  to  write 
is:  C-24181,  I-208-U,  Box  2000,  VacaviUe,  CA 
95696... 

Bob  Grove 
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Community  Boards 
Neighborhood 
Problem-Solvers 

by  Midge  Wilson  and  Gil  Lopez 

Mrs.  Jones,  a  senior,  is  confined  to  her  bed 
and  can't  get  out  much  anymore.  She  needs 
to  rest  and  relax.  But  the  damn  kids  are 
always  running  around  upstairs  and  she 
can't  get  any  peace  and  quiet. 

And  she's  not  the  only  one.  There  are  other 
seniors  in  the  building  and  they're  getting 
fed  up  too.  The  kids'  paients,  who  are 
Southeast  Asian  refugees,  are  never  home. 
"Why  don't  they  take  care  of  their  kids?" 
the  seniors  wonder  and  get  more  irritated. 

Sounds  like  a  recipe  for  trouble.  And  a  fairly 
common  situation  in  the  Tenderloin. 

But  when  a  situation  like  this  developed 
recently  in  a  neighborhood  apartment  buil- 
ding, the  seniors  and  the  refugee  faniilies, 
instead  of  feuding,  got  together  and  held  a 
meeting  to  discuss  matters  and  try  to  work 
something  out. 

What  brought  the  two  groups  together  is  an 
innovative  organization  called  the  Commu- 
nity Boards.  Now  serving  the  Tenderloin  as 
well  as  some  19  other  San  Francisco  neigh- 
borhoods. Community  Boards  work  to  help 
people  resolve  their  disputes  without  shoot- 
ing each  other.  Or  suing  each  other.  Or 
calling  the  cops. 

For  no  charge,  the  program  provides  a  panel 
of  trained  neighborhood  residents  who  listen 
to  all  sides  of  a  dispute,  help  work  out  a 
compromise  and  assist  in  making  the  agree- 
ment work. 

Their  basic  concept  is  that  it  is  the  people 
who  live  in  a  community  who  can  best  solve 
the  problems  of  that  community.  They  seek 
to  bring  people  together  for  real  dialogue 
and  let  them  work  out  their  problems  them- 
selves, rather  than  trying  to  impose  a 
solution  or  punishment  from  policemen  or 
judges. 

After  seven  years  of  operation  in  other  San 
Francisco  neighborhoods  the  Community 
Boards  program  seems  to  be  proving  that 
concept  works.  They  have  handled  thou- 
sands of  cases  in  their  seven  years  and  boast 
a  success  rate  of  about  85  percent.  And  as 
word  spreads  of  their  achievements,  more 
people  call  on  the  program  for  assistance. 

When  people  do  call  in  about  a  dispute  or 
problem  to  one  of  the  neighborhood  offices, 
their  case  is  assigned  to  a  volunteer  worker 
who  talks  to  both  sides  and  proposes  that 
they  try  to  work  out  the  problem  by  taking 
part  in  a  neighborhood  hearing.  The  hearing 
takes  place  in  front  of  a  panel  of  four 
residents  of  the  neighborhood  who  are 
trained  as  panelists  by  the  Community 
Boards  staff. 

Each  side  tells  its  side  of  the  story  and  the 
panelists,  who  must  remain  strictly  neutral, 
ask  questions  to  bring  out  information.  Then 
the  disputants  negotiate  and  try  to  reach  an 
agreement  while  the  panel  members  ob- 
serve, interrupting  only  to  keep  the  dis- 
cussion on  track. 

The  role  of  the  panel  is  to  help  the  people  in 
dispute  to  express  the  conflict  and  their 
feeUngs  about  it  so  they  can  work  out  a 
solution.  In  thi.::  way,  the  try  to  build  the 
capacity  of  neighborhood  people  to  handle 
their  own  disputes.  They  act  as  helpers,  not 
as  authority  figures. 


Coalition  Pushes  For  Ramada  Jobs 
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The  Ramada  Rennaissance  Hotel  at  Eddy  and  Mason,  now  set  to  open  in  mid-October,  has 
promised  tp  hire  the  maximum  possible  number  of  qualified  Tenderloin  residents  and  help 
provide  pre-employment  and  on-the-job  training  for  many  of  those  employees.  The 
Tenderloin  Ramada  Jobs  Coalition  has  formed  to  assist  in  this  effort.  The  Times  will  present 
more  details  as  they  are  worked  out. 


For  those  disputes  that  reach  the  hearing 
stage,  the  program  says  the  agreement  that 
is  reached  holds  in  85  percent  of  the  cases. 
In  one  classic  success  story,  a  teenager  in 
Visitacion  Valley  who  broke  a  storeowner's 
plate  glass  window  was  hired  by  that  same 
merchant  after  a  community  boards  hearing 
helped  them  work  out  their  long-running 
dispute. 

Community  Boards  can  take  on  any  case  that 
has  not  yet  reached  the  judicial  system  — 
child  custody  disputes,  family  and  roommate 
problems,  consumer  and  tenant  hassles. 
Referrals  come  from  word-of-mouth,  com- 
munity groups,  churches,  the  district  at- 
torney, even  the  police. 

The  program,  which  has  only  recently  begun 
to  serve  the  Tenderloin  through  its  Western 
Addition  office,  already  has  its  boosters  in 
the  neighborhood. 

Bouakham  Saycocie,  a  new  outreach 
worker  for  the  North  of  Market  Planning 
Coalition  and  a  native  of  Laos,  says  the 
hearings  are  similar  to  the  way  problems  are 
solved  in  the  Laotian  community. 

"People  who  are  having  problems  with  each 


other  would  never  go  to  the  poHce  or  the 
courts,"  she  says.  "They  would  first  talk  out 
the  problem  with  a  respected  friend  or 
family  members.  The  Coirmiunity  Boards 
program  could  serve  people  in  a  similar  way. 
I'm  very  excited  about  it." 

Lieutenant  John  Gallagher  of  Northern 
Police  Station  also  thinks  the  program  will 
be  beneficial,  particularly  in  dealing  with 
problems  that  are  just  starting  to  develop. 

"They  do  a  good  job  on  disputes.  I've  heard 
about  Community  Boards  from  officers  at 
other  stations  and  it's  a  very  good  pro- 
gram," he  says. 

The  Community  Boards  program  has  agreed 
to  provide  ten  training  slots  for  residents  of 
the  Tenderloin  conununity.  The  sessions  will 
begin  with  an  orientation  on  Thursday, 
March  22  at  6:30  p.m.  and  continue  from 
March  31  to  April  14.  The  26-hours  of 
training  are  spread  over  three  Saturdays  and 
four  weekday  evenings.  People  who  are 
interested  in  participating  in  the  training 
and  becoming  a  Community  Boards  volun- 
teer may  call  the  program's  -  iice  at 
864-6230  or  Midge  Wilson  at  the  \»  omen's 
resource  Center  at  474-2400. 
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Editorial 
Stop  the  Massacre 
in  Central  America 

Gloria,  a  soft-spoken  women  sat  quietly  on 
the  end  of  a  couch  in  a  San  Francisco  living 
room  last  month  while  people  conversed 
around  her.  Then  it  was  her  turn  and  she 
slowly,  softly  and  with  little  emotion  ad- 
dressed the  group  through  a  transfer  with 
one  of  the  most  incredible  stories  imag^i- 
nable. 

Gloria  is  a  28-year-oId  Salvadoran  who  has 
fled  to  this  country.  She  is  lucky  to  be  alive. 
Her  fourteen  year-old  sister  was  killed  along 
with  fourteen  other  young  people  when  the 
Guardia,  the  National  Guard,  followed  them 
to  the  church  they  went  to  and  fired  on  them 
with  a  tank. 

One  month  later,  her  brother  was  wounded 
when  the  Guard  opened  fire  on  people  in  a 
cafe.  Gloria,  who  was  active  in  a  student 
group  at  the  university,  continued  to  go 
there  but  her  parents  began  to  fear  for  their 
own  safety  while  she  was  in  the  house. 

After  three  of  her  friends,  also  students, 
were  killed,  she  fled  to  Guatemala,  where 
she  got  word  that  her  father  and  her  younger 
brother  had  been  violently  taken  away  by  the 
Guardia.  Eight  days  later  her  brother  was 
found.  He  was  still  alive  but  had  been 
tortured  and  mutilated  —  his  hands  were  cut 
off  —  and  was  completely  crazy. 

Her  father  was  not  heard  of  for  five  months, 
when  he  was  located  in  prison.  He  even- 
tually was  released  due  to  international 
pressure  and  is  now  also  in  the  U.S.  He  too 
had  been  tortured  and  in  one  case  was  told, 
along  with  three  other  men,  to  rape  a  four- 
teen-year old  girl  who  was  pinned,  nude,  to 
the  wall.  When  the  men  refused,  they  began 
mutilating  her  and  killed  one  of  the  men  who 
objected.  They  continued  to  torture  and 
mutilate  the  girl  until  she  died. 

Gloria  is  now  in  the  Bay  Area,  working  with 
the  Central  American  Refugee  Committee. 
Despite  her  experiences,  she  still  has  hope 
that  things  will  improve  in  her  country. 

CRECE  and  a  number  of  peace  and  church 
groups  have  organized  the  Central  American 
Peace  Campaign  Week  starting  March  20  to 
try  to  educate  people  here  as  to  what  is 
happening  in  Central  America  and  what  the 
United  States  role  there  has  been. 

They  will  be  pointing  out  that  the  US  bears  a 
heavy  responsibility  for  the  activities  of  the 
Salvadoran  government,  which  uses  U.S. 
money  to  repress  its  people  and  US  weapon- 
ry to  kill  them.  They  will  criticize  the  heavy 
American  mihtary  presence  —  some  25,000 
US  troops  are  stationed  in  Honduras  and  on 
carriers  in  the  area  —  and  argue  that  it 
increases  the  tensions  of  that  region,  making 
conflict  more  likely. 

We  agree.  It  is  time  for  the  US  to  cease  its 
massive  support  for  a  gbvenunent  which 
murders  and  tortures  its  citizens,  to  cease  its 
support  for  groups  that  are  attempting  to 
overthrow  the  Nicaraguan  government. 

The  millions  of  dollars  that  the  US  pours  into 
creating  problems  over  there  could  be  spent 
solving  problems  in  communities  in  this 
country  where  more  and  more  people  are 
hungry  and  homeless. 


Times  photographer  Andrew  Ritchie  just  got  back  from  a  month  in  Nicaragua  plus  a  month  in  his 
native  London.  He  gave  us  this  photograph  with  the  following  description:  "These  young 
Salvadoran  children  at  a  small  refugee  community  outside  Managua  were  having  a  little  trouble 
focusing  on  their  lesson  in  the  open  air  on  a  beautiful  hot  day."  Thousands  of  Salvadorans  have 
fled  the  violence  and  brutality  of  their  homeland  and  its  military-dominated  rulers.  Ritchie 
contrasted  the  treatment  of  the  Salvadorans  in  Nicaragua,  where  "they  are  made  to  feel  at  home" 
with  their  horrific  treatment  in  refugee  camps  in  Honduras.  The  land  above  was  given  to  the 
refugee  community  by  the  government. 

Consumer's  Guide  to  TL  Housing 


by  Randy  Shaw 
Tenderloin  Housing  Clinic 

It  is  a  rare  day  that  someone  does  not  enter 
the  Housing  Clinic  office  seeking  a  recom- 
mendation on  where  to  live  in  the  Tender- 
loin. That  this  question  is  so  common  is  not 
surprising.  Deciding  where  to  live  is  the 
most  important  economic  decision  that 
neighborhood  residents  make  each  month, 
and,  for  some  residents,  it  is  a  decision  that 
will  determine  the  number  of  meals  they 
must  skip  in  the  month  ahead  in  order  to  pay 
rent. 

To  make  it  easier  for  people  to  make  their 
made  a  list  of  what  are,  in  my  view,  some  of 
the  best  and  worst  values  in  Tenderloin 
dwellings.  This  list  is  based  on  both  personal 
investigation  and  contacts  witti  neighbor- 
hood residents.  I  have  excluded  federally- 
subsidized  Section  8  buildings,  of  which 
there  are  several  in  the  neighborhood, 
because  they  are  available  only  to  seniors 
and  disabled  people.  People  who  are  inter- 
ested in  Section  8  buildings  and  the  cheap 
rents  they  offer  should  contact  one  of  the 
buildings  directly  and  the  staff  there  can 
assist  in  the  processing  of  applications. 

•  HOTELS 

The  best  place  to  start  is  with  four  neigh- 
borhood hotels  that  are  subsidized  by  money 
from  the  federal  government  and  the  Rama- 


da  Hotel  as  part  of  the  compensation  the  hotel 
is  paying  for  the  privilege  of  building  in  the 
Tenderloin.  These  subsidies  keep  the  rents 
low  {between  $163  and  $200  per  month)  and 
the  hotels  also  offer  newly  refurbished 
rooms,  spacious  lobbies  and  generally  de- 
cent living  conditions.  Each  of  them  has  im- 
mediate openings  so  people  living  in  many 
of  the  substandard  buildings  in  the  area, 
who  may  be  paying  a  higher  rent  should 
check  out  these  four  hotels.  They  are  the 
Ritz,  216  Eddy  Street,  the  WiUiam  Penn,  160 
Eddy  Street,  the  Dalt,  34  Turk  Street  and  the 
soon-to-open  Hamlin  Hotel  at  381  Eddy 
Street. 

If  you  are  over  35,  and  do  not  mind  the 
inconvenience  of  having  to  gain  approval  for 
your  visitors  24  hours  in  advance,  the  Cadil- 
lac Hotel  might  prove  the  ideal  place  for  you 
to  live.  Rents  at  the  Cadillac  range  from 
$160-$225.00  per  month,  and  the  lobby  is 
perhaps  the  most  inviting  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  Cadillac  management,  led  by 
Leroy  Looper,  is  extremely  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  its  residents. 

Another  excellent  Tenderloin  dwelling, 
though  not  a  pure  hotel,  is  the  Aarti  Coop. 
The  Aarti  is  a  great  buy  at  $160.00  per 
month,  includes  spacious  conmiunity  kit- 
chens on  each  floor  and  offers  residents  a 

continued  on  page  12 


If  you  agree,  send  the  coupon  printed  below 
to  Senator  Cranston,  Senator  Wilson,  Rep- 
resentative Boxer  or  Representative  Burton. 


Or  xerox  it  and  send  it  to  all  four.  They  need 
to  hear  from  all  of  us.  They  can  simply  be 
mailed  to  the  United  States  Congress, 
Washington  D.C. 


Dear 

We  urge  you  by  voice  and  vote  to: 

•  OPPOSE  U.S.  military  aid  to  El  Salvador.  Guatemala  &  Honduras 

•  HALT  CIA-supported  attacks  against  Nicaragua 

•  OPPOSE  direct  U.S.  military  intervention— bombing,  shelling  or 
ground  combat— In  El  Salvador  or  Nicaragua. 

•  STOP  the  deportation  of  Salvadoran  and  Guatemalan  refugees. 


Signature 
Name  


Address 


City/Zip 


Telephone 


March,  1984 
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State  Slashes  Refugee  Jobs  Funding 


Refugee  program  staff: 

continued  from  page  1 

down.  He  charges  that  the  state  is  "raiding 
the  (employment  services)  till"  to  prop  up 
county  welfare  departments. 

Mayor  Feinstein  and  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors sent  letters  of  protest  to  the  state 
following  its  letter  announcing  their  funding 
plans  effective  April  1.  Assemblyman  Art 
Agnos  met  with  Health  and  Welfare  Agency 
Director  David  Swoap  concerning  the  contro- 
versy and  intends  to  request  a  performance 
audit  of  the  refugee  program. 

^ate  refugee  monies  come  fr6m  federal 

government  based  on  the  Refugee  Act  of 
1980.  The  federal  Office  of  Refugee  Re- 
settlement has  developed  standards  based 
on  that  law  to  guide  the  state's  expenditure 
of  these  funds. 

According  to  those  standards,  85%  of  the 
money  should  be  devoted  to  employment- 
targeted  programs.  But  the  state's  1984  plan 
devotes  only  30%  of  its  money  to  employ- 
ment programs. 

John  Coakley,  program  specialist  for  the 
federal  office,  said  state  officials  "certainly 
are  not  complying"  with  the  85%  federal 
standard.  Coakley  indicated  that  his  office  is 
still  attempting  to  persuade  the  state  to  shift 
its  priorities.  "We  were  told  after  the  fact. 


Some  will  lose  their  jODS         photo:  Andrew  Ritchie 

We've  met  with  them,  but  they  haven't 
agreed  with  us  yet." 

Community  groups  are  particularly  con- 
cerned with  the  fact  that  $6.5  million  of  the 
$15  million  total  is  ear-ro'^'-ked  for  county 
welfare  departments.  In  a  letter  to  Governor 
Deukmejian,  Rev.  Carl  Pihl,  chair  of  the 
CaUfornia  Forum  on  Refugee  Affairs,  ob- 
jected to  the  "substantial  funding  in- 
creases" for  county  welfare  departments 
and  said,  "We  question  whether  or  not 
refugees  are  availing  themselves  of  these 
services." 

The  slate  reimburses  county  welfare  depart- 
ments for  refugee  social  services  based  upon 
' 'time  studies"  completed  every  three 
months  by  refugee  workers.  These  reports 
estimate  how  workers  used  their  time  during 
the  previous  quarter. 

Community  groups  suspect  that  the  counties 
are  claiming  and  getting  paid  for  more  ser- 
vices than  they  are  actually  providing.  One 
San  Francisco  welfare  worker  agrees  that 
there  is  cause  for  concern  and  told  the  Times 
that  the  studies  are  "a  game,  a  farce." 

Judy  Schutzman,  spokesperson  for  the  San 
Francisco  Department  of  Social  Services, 
described  the  forms  as  "confusing"  and 
acknowledged  that  last  year  the  state  disal- 
lowed part  of  San  Francisco's  claim  for  social 


Art  Program  Has  Class 


by  Gaya  Taliaferro 

Here  in  the  Tenderloin,  many  of  us  are  in 
transition  —  constantly  thinking,  constantly 
planning,  ever  in  motion.  A  new  schedule  of 
arts  workshops  at  Hospitality  House  can 
help  us  translate  the  energy  that  comes  from 
our  daily  existence  —  and  our  daily  frus- 
trations —  into  a  visual  reflection  of  our  lives 
and  the  environment  around  us. 


The  new  workshops,  which  will  take  place  in 
the  evenings  beginning  March  12,  will 
include  drawing  and  painting,  sculpture, 
pottery,  and  silk  screening.  The  instructors 
will  focus  on  the  basic  techniques  of  each  art 
form  and  also  give  individual  attention  to 
workshop  participants.  The  aim  is  to  help 
more  serious  students  develop  their  artistic 
potential. 

In  addition  to.  instruction. in  Ihe .basics,  Xhe 


services  reimbursement  and  forced  them  to 
collect  from  another  pot  of  money. 

The  response  of  state  refugee  director  Tony 
Smith  is  that  the  federal  guideUnes  are  "a 
guideline  (and)  not  a  hard-and-fast  regu- 
lation or  law,"  leaving  the  state  free  to 
establish  its  own  priorities.  The  state  also 
argues  that  the  cuts  were  forced  upon  them 
by  a  reduction  in  federal  funds  and  an 
increase  in  claims  for  reimbursement  by  the 
counties,  and  that  they  based  their  specific 
cuts  on  priorities  established  in  county  plans 
by  local  planning  agencies. 

Individuals  responsible  for  those  plans, 
however,  challenge  this  claim,  arguing  that 
the  state  continues  to  violate  their  priority  on 
employment  programs. 

According  to  Rowell,  at  this  point,  there  is 
"no  chance  at  all"  to  change  the  state  plan. 

Hospitality  House 
Finds  Jobs,Workers 

If  you  need  workers  or  if  you  need  work, 
Hospitality  House  has  a  new  job  develop- 
ment program  that  may  be  able  to  help. 

Job  developer  Wayne  Austin  will  be  locating 
work  for  neighborhood  residents  by  hooking 
them  up  with  employers  who  need  workers. 
The  emphasis  will  be  on  locating  permanent 
positions  and  on  finding  the  right  candidates 
to  fill  them.  Austin  will  also  take  orders  for 
short-term  casual  work. 

Employers  with  permanent  job  openings  or 
people  who  have  needs  for  a  little  help  from 
a  casual  worker  can  call  Wayne  Austin  at 
776-2102  between  9  a.m.  and  1  p.m.  People 
seeking  work  can  call  or  come  by  for  an  ap- 
pointment at  146  Leavenworth. 

Neededf/f^ 

[hospitality  I 

y:far^\  HOUSE  I 


workshops  will  offer  special  features  like 
occasional  live  models  for  the  drawing  and 
painting  workshop  and  exhibition  of  promi- 
sing works. 

The  launching  of  the  workshops  is  a  small 
victory  for  the  Hospitality  House  arts  staff, 
who  have  been  dreaming  and  scheming 
about  a  workshop  series  for  the  last  two 
years.  Now,  thanks  to  a  grant  from  the  San 
,  .Ff^^spP  FPMftdfttiqn,  they  have  one. 


The  workshops  will  run  from  7  to  9  p.m.  and 
will  be  offered  on  a  sliding  of  up  to  $3  per 
session.  No  one  will  be  turned  down  for  lack 
of  money.  For  a  complete  schedule  and  more 
information  on  the  workshops,  call  Hospi- 
tality House  at  776-2102  between  12  and  5 
p.m. 

Take  a  chance.  You  may  discover  a  new  side 
to  yourself  that  you  never  knew  before. 


TO  YOU  THE  RICH 

To  you,  the  rich, 

we  have  returned  — 

to  haunt  you,  and 

demand  justice. 

You  remember  us  well 

even  though 

you've  told  the  world 

to  forget  us;  we  were  figments  of  their  imagination. 


We  are  the  ghosts 
of  martyrs 

from  the  not  too  distant  past. 
We  were  killed 
in  the  name 

of  your  holy  profit  system. 

We've  come  not  so  much  for  revenge 

but  to  change  the  world. 


The  Tenderloin  Writers  Workshop  meets 
every  Wednesday  at  7  p.m.  at  Hospitality 
House,  146  Leavenworth.  It  is  free  and  open  to 
anyone. 


SECURITY 

MANUAL  FOR 
SAFEGUARDING 


VenderJoin  Writers 

CLASSIFIED 
INFORMATION 


I'm  Malcolm  X, 
or  rather,  his  ghost. 
I've  learned  much 
since  I  left 
and  I've  multiplied. 
There  are  millions  of  me 
not  narrow  in  outlook. 
I  begin  haunting  you. 

I'm  George  Jackson 
you  thought  I  was  gone 
but  I'm  back 
from  the  grave 
and  standing  up 
to  help  transform  the  world 
not  only  for  Black  America 
but  for  the  whole  planet 

I'm  Karen  Silkwood 
the  world  is  learning 
what  I  knew 

about  your  death  industries 

that  caused  you 

to  put  me  in  the  ditch. 

Did  you  really  think 

my  name  would  perish, 

and  you  not  be  exposed? 

I'm  Carl  Harp 

revolutionary  white  prisoner 

who  united  black  and  white 

against  oppression 

and  caused  you  so  much  fear,  but 

you  add  to  our  numbers 

each  time  you  kill  one  of  me,  and 

I'm  laughing  at  you 

I'm  Damian  Garcia 
The  knowing  and  feeling 
I  had 

before  you  opened  my  belly 
in  L.A.  two  years  ago 
is  spreading 

like  a  giant  prairie  fire,  . 
conquering  the  world. 

We  are  the  common 

there  are  millions  of  us  now 

reincarnated 

reproduced 

and  teaching  others, 

You'll  never  kill  us  all. 

We  are  invincible, 

and  our  dreams  will  be  reality. 

R.G.  Horn 


"ALUMINUM  CARS'* 

Yes,  I  do  have  sore  feet... 
But  I  do  have  to  eat. 
I'm  in  a  bind,  so  I  guess  I'll  go  find 
Some  beer  cans  to  make  ends  meet. 

Yes  they're  here  all  around. 

They're  all  over  the  ground. 

Folks  throw  them  away,  but  they're  mine  today, 

To  go  sell  them,  by  the  pound. 

[CHORUS]  Pickin'  up  cans  with  my  hands... 
Tryin'  to  make  ends  meet. 
Walkin"  around,  all  over  town... 
All  I've  got  is  sore  feet. 

I'm  walking  down  the  road. 

I've  nearly  got  a  load. 

Yes.  aluminum  cans  are  in  demand... 

And  there's  quite  a  few  that's  strowed. 

Well  it's  time  to  get  paid... 

My  cans  have  all  been  weighed. 

To  you  it's  funny,  but  1  have  the  money... 

So,  for  now,  I  have  it  made. 

Alford  L.  Mords 


Another  favored  appeal  exploits  the  American  belief  in 
freedom  of  speech  and  the  free  exchange  of  information.    A  hostile  intelligence 
otticer  in  the  role  of  a  scientist  may.  for  example,  tell  an  American  scientist 
that  science  has  no  political  boundaries.    Therefore,  in  the  interest  of  sci- 
ence   the  American  is  encouraged  to  share  his  knowledge  with  a  fellow  "member" 
Of  the  international  scientific  community.     But  intelligence  agents  can  also 
play  rough  in  their  ceaseless  quest  for  strategic  information.    To  such  people 
espionage  is  a  business.     If  they  feel  coercion  and  blackmail  will  serve  their 
purpose    they  will  not  hesitate  to  employ  those  methods.     The  honeyed  approach 
can  readily  turn  sour  if  an  agent  determines  that  a  targeted  employee  has  per- 
sonal inadequacies  which  that  employee  does  not  wish  to  have  exposed. 


WEST  OF  THE  FARALLONES 

Outside  of  the  round  house 

I  slept  that  night  despite  all  sound 

Around  the  green  stems 

Poets  worshipped  ground 

I  wept  these  claws  into 

my  long  stomach. 

This  is  not  sleep,  my  young 

friend  has  gone  away. 

Young  countries  took  your  woman 

over  seven  seas 

I  cannot  return  her  to  you. 

But  I  will  weep  with  your  summer 

And  the  matter  in  the  fire 

will  smell  like  bacon. 

Emily  Tigay  Cutler 


AT  THE  THEATER 

Pig:  Do  you  want  to  go  to  the  theater? 
Baby:  Yes,  I  do  want  to  go  to  the  theater 
Pig:  Aunt  Matilda,  do  you  want  to  go  to  the  theater? 
Aunt  Matilda:  Well,  I  don't  know 
I'll  think  about  it. 

So  we  went  inside  and  went  to  sleep. 
And  the  next  morning,  we  had  an  apple.  And  lived 

Happily 

ever  after. 

Michelle  C.F.  Herbert 
Age  8 


A  MOTHER  HEN 

I  saw  a  mother 
She  was  like  a  hen 
She  cackled 
At  me 

She  made  me  smile 
Then  laugh 
I  like  her. 

Ling  P.  Sicat 


OLD  MAGAZINES  &  PAPER  ITEMS 
BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 

Girly  —  Movie  —  Rock  —  Fashion  —  etc. 
Noon  to  7  PM,  Mon  to  Fri 
839  Larkin  at  Geary,  441-7737 


LENV4N 


General  Civil  Pr 
Injury,  Landlord 


1242  Market  Stre 
624 


The  Tenderloin  Times  Poetry  page  is  now 
accepting  submissions  from  neighborhood 
people.  Preference  is  given  to  the  work  of 
participants  in  the  Tenderloin  Writer's 
Workshop  but  writings  of  merit  by  other 
neighborhood  residents  will  also  be  included. 
Send  or  drop  off  your  submissions  to:  Poetry 
Editor,  Tenderloin  Times,  146  Leavenworth, 
San  Francisco,  94102. 


3.      The  Threat. 

Intelligence  Collection  --  the  world  of  espionage  and  counterespion- 
age, spies  and  spy  catchers  --  is  a  popular  subject  of  fiction.     It  has  been 
the  topic  of  countless  books,  short  stories,  TV  serials,  and  movies.     The  role 
of  the  spy,  the  "Secret  Agent,"  has  become  so  sensationalized  and  exaggerated 
that  it  is  very  easy  to  think  that  spies  exist  only  in  the  minds  of  fictio- 
writers,  that  spying  belongs  in  the  same  category  as  science  fiction  a- 
westerns.     Do  not  believe  it.     Spies  do  exist,  and  literally  thous' 
spies,  or  Intelligence  Officers,  as  they  are  officially  kn*^— 
are  at  this  moment  plying  their  treacherous  trade  ' 
The  principal  source  of  these  Intellicpri^^ 

FIFTY-FIFTY  LOVE  TASTE 

We  always  do  the  best  we  are  capable; 
for  some,  perfection  is  hidden. 

Joel  Thomas 

.  -«i^4wo  APin  S90TAJ9S  aouagx^ 
,f  ^o  XrjjxTqTssod  o:i  souapaio  spua-[  qox^M 
— 'i^9<X  SuTaq  iijort  JO  stioaroad  paxjissexo  jo  edAtj  aqri  Xjt:i 
.,-,r,  A9U)  jajaxaq  34:1  aaeH)     -saxds  lentiop  jo  ssn  aq^  qSnojucj  pajxnboB 
sx    uox:ipu  aix^soq  f  03  3;qFniEA  ^som  sqtj  XnPT^lusilod  pue  *F:iPp  jo  soanos 
a3q:ianj  f  ang     -aouaSxxxe^ux  oxuoaaoaia  jaqtieS  s^ssssa  pue  t^ipjojxv  Fiep 
3iMdpjgo:ioqd  asqtieS  aoBjans  s.qriaee  sqi  eAoqe  s^um  saaxixarjPS     'STooa'jo  Xpijf 
aSapt  F  9AFq  sbotajbs  aouaSxn^tlux  uSxejoj  943  «p:iFp  aoueSxixanux  guxjaq:iPS  jo 
^sv-x  JTsq^  ui      eniFA  exqemx^saux  jo  aq  osxe  ufd..xfxatj:i  aq  oa'sapaddp  uoxu« 
IBiaa^PQi  uaAa.-XFtaaaPuj  paxjxssFxoun  :inq  *:iuaiunoop  auaujujaAOo  paxixssPTo  sx 
F:ipp  aouaSxxi^aux  jo  adX^  pazxJd  gsom  aqj,      P^Pp  jo  uox^oaxxoo  axpsaxourt  aui 
ST  aAxaoafqo  UTPiu  axaqj,     -sards  Jo  sanbxuqoai  V  saAXjoalqo  aqj. 


LOST  HEAD/EL  SALVADOR/OUR  SISTER 

I  see  your  head,  lying  on  the 
cement  floor, 

so  disconnected  from  you. 
You've  ceased  to  bleed,  your  eyes 

no  longer  see...  closed  now, 

as  if  in  gentle  sleep... 

after  hours  of  pain. 
Your  lips  are  closed,  your  face 

still  soft  with  life 
in  death. 
I  wonder  at  the  arrogance 

of  the  uniforms  who  did  this... 

bruised  your  face,  scratched  it, 

raped  the  body  that  now  is  missing 

somewhere...  in  a  dump,  in  a  ditch, 
in  jungle  or  morgue... 
You  seem  at  peace,  stiti  smile  gently... 

in  last  relief  at  tortures  ended. 
Your  Indio  blood  has  stained  your  cheeks... 

leaves  and  mud  adorn  your  curly  hair; 

I  wonder  if  you  understood  all  this. 
I  do!  To  perforate  those  arrogant  uniforms 

with  short  staccato  lethal  music 
pleases  me. 

Bob  Grove 


•  P 


SUNDOWN  IN  THE  TENDERLOIN 

(Hospitality  House) 

Sundown, 

in  the  Tenderloin. 

Tables  turned 

to  rotten  times 

scraps  of  meat. 

Men  wait  in  line 

at  146  Leavenworth, 

seeking  shelter, 

sanctuary  from  broken  dreams. 

Men  with  forlorn  faces 

no  comedian  can  make  smile. 

Men  reduced  to  orphans 

despite  their  age 

and  yesterday's  fortunes. 

Bearded  men 

with  matted  hair 

and  shabby  clothes. 

Homeless  men 

waiting,  waiting, 

for  a  place 

to  sleep  on  the  floor. 

Oh  God, 

hurry  down 

into  the  Tenderloin 

and  give  us  a  hand 

on  this  scavenger  hunt. 

Roland  Forte 


RADIO  VIOLENCE 

Radio  on  at  midnight 
Staring  out  the  window  at  Hayes  Valley 
Songs  filter  through  my  clouded  mind 
New  songs  growing  older 
As  I  hear  them  day  after  day 
Week  by  week 

This  one  sounds  like  necrophilia 
Can't  think  what  else  it  could  mean 
Songs  and  society  grow  sicker  together 
"German  family  mugged  in  Western  Addition" 
As  the  radio  thugs  scream  "Kill-kill-kill!" 
Reagan  roars  morality  while  loading  one  more 

armory 

Musical  violence  streams  like  heroin  through  our 

veins 

No  more  "love  &  peace"  on  bathroom  walls 
Even  dreams  run  ripping,  tearing  through  the  mind 
Who  are  our  enemies?  Each  other. 
Who  are  our  friends?  The  radios? 

Kathleen  Wood 
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TL  Garment  Shops    Hotel  Conversions  Increasing 


continued  from  page  1 

consequences  for  the  neighborhood. 

The  controversy  brings  to  the  fore  —  and 
may  bring  into  conflict  —  a  number  of 
different  goals  for  the  neighborhood:  the 
need  for  employment  of  neighborhood  resi- 
dents, the  desire  to  maintain  the  Tenderloin 
as  a  residential  district,  the  right  of  workers 
to  decent  wages  and  working  conditions. 

Such  questions  and  controversy  are  not  new 
for  San  Francisco;  the  debate  is  similar  to 
one  that  was  waged  in  Chinatown  two 
decades  ago.  In  fact,  the  conditions  which 
exist  in  the  Tenderloin  today  —  relatively 
low  commercial  rents  and  the  availabiUty  of 
cheap  immigrant  labor  —  are  remarkably 
similar  to  those  that  existed  in  Chinatown 
in  the  1950's. 

The  debate  in  Chinatown  led  to  the  1960 
creation  of  a  Garment  Shop  Special  Use 
District,  which  permits  the  shops  to  exist  in 
that  otherwise  residential  district,  while  also 
placing  some  controls  over  their  conditions. 
A  similar  approach  is  now  being  advocated 
for  the  Tenderloin  by  some  neighborhood 
residents. 

"Industry  in  this  neighborhood  which  em- 
ploys neighborhood  residents  should  be 
encouraged,  and  garment  shops,  which  are 
currently  legal  in  Chinatown,  are  a  good 
example  of  the  types  of  industry  that  would 
be  appropriate  for  the  Tenderloin,"  says 
Richard  Livingston,  an  administrator  at  the 
Cadillac  Hotel  and  former  president  of  the 
North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition. 

Livingston  says  light  industry  —  like  the 
cigar-making  shop  that  used  to  be  in  the 
Yellow  Cab  garage  —  has  been  "driven  out 
of  the  Tenderloin.  It  should  (instead)  be 
legalized  and  monitored." 

"This  business  supports  my  family,"  says 
Coong.  "If  we  have  to  move  outside  the 
area,  we  will  lose  a  lot  of  money  and  our 
family  members  and  workers  couldn't  get 
work." 

Buanchon  Thepkaysone,  co-director  of  the 
Refugee  Women's  Program,  sees  "no  reason 
that  the  City  should  close  down  these  shops. 
For  most  refugees,  it's  hard  to  find  a  job  and 
they  must  work  hard  to  support  their 
families." 

But  Thepkaysone  is  also  concerned  with  the 
potential  for  refugee  workers  to  be  taken 
advantage  of.  "With  their  language  and 
cultural  problems,  (refugee)  workers  are 
often  afraid  to  excercise  their  rights." 

That  is  a  very  real  concern  in  the  view  of  Ed 
Lee,  an  attorney  with  the  Asian  Law  Caucus 
who  helped  form  the  Garment  Workers' 
Project.  "Conditions  in  Chinatown  vary 
from  fair  to  deplorable,"  he  says.  "Shops 
with  bad  Ughting  and  dangerous  machinery 
present  serious  occupational  hazards  to  the 
workers. 

"Few  Chinatown  shops  are  unionized  and 
most  employees  do  not  exercise  their  rights 
to  decent  conditions  and  a  minimum  wage 
due  to  a  basic  fear  of  retaUation  and  loss  of 
their  jobs,"  Lee  says. 

Lee  also  says,  based  on  extensive  interviews 
with  workers,  that  wages  range  from  $1.00 
per  hour  up  to  the  minimum  wage  of  $3.35 
per  hour. 


continued  from  page  1 

version  ban  was  passed.  Though  the  exemp- 
tion provision  requires  owners  to  demon- 
strate that  they  had  spent  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  total  cost  of  conversion  prior  to 
the  ban's  passage,  one  hotel  was  exempted 
for  spending  as  Uttle  as  $29,000,  much  of  it 
on  advertising,  none  of  it  for  an  architect,  a 
contractor  or  a  building  permit. 

•  Another  hotel  was  recently  judged  by  the 
City  to  have  illegally  converted,  but  the  City 
declined  to  take  action  because  the  tenant 
who  challenged  the  illegal  conversion  had 
not  lived  in  the  building  for  30  consecutive 
days  —  he  missed  one  day  in  the  middle  — 
and  therefore  did  not  have  legal  stsmding  to 
file  a  challenge. 

•  Some  hotel  owners  are  deliberately  allow- 
ing rooms  to  go  vacant  and  unrented  for 
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Shirley  Thompson  in  her  room 


seven  months  of  the  year  to  take  advantage 
of  another  loophole  in  the  law  that  hfts  all 
controls  for  the  five  months  between  May  1 
and  Sept.  30.  Were  the  rooms  occupied  by 
residentied  tenants  when  the  sununer  season 
began,  owners  could  not  legally  evict  those 
tenants  and  thus  could  not  rent  to  the  far 
more  lucrative  tourists. 

"The  glaring  deficiencies  in  the  cur- 
rent law  have  rendered  it  inadequate  to 
fully  protect  the  neighborhood's  residential 
hotels,"  says  Randy  Shaw,  staff  attorney  for 
the  Tenderloin  Housing  Clinic.  "The  law 


must  be  strengthened  and  the  City  must 
make  a  commitment  to  vigorously  enforce 
it." 

Legislation  giving  neighborhood  non-profit 
groups  concerned  with  housing  the  legal 
standing  to  intervene  in  conversion  cases 
has  been  introduced  by  Supervisor  Harry 
Britt.  But  one  month  after  its  introduction, 
the  proposal  still  lingers  in  the  City  Attor- 
ney's office,  where  it  is  a  second  priority  to 
Utigation,  according  to  a  deputy  city  at- 
torney. 

A  number  of  hotels  are  currently  involved  in 
conversion  disputes.  They  include: 

•  The  Crane,  245  Powell  Street.  The  con- 
ditions in  this  112-room  hotel  are  almost 
beyond  beUef.  A  recent  visit  found  hallways 
strewn  with  Utter,  bathrooms  with  no  lights, 
dangling  electric  wires  and  toilets  stained 
with  feces,  and  scores  of  doorless,  vacant 
rooms  overflowing  with  garbage  of  all  kinds. 

"It  was  a  dump  when  we  got  it  and  it  is  a 
dump  now,"  concedes  John  Mom,  one  of 
the  partners  who  took  over  operation  of  the 
building  last  October.  Mom  insists  that 
there  can  be  no  improvement  until  the  12 
remaining  tenants  move  out.  Then,  he  says, 
he  will  "remodel  the  whole  building  from 
top  to  bottom"  to  make  it  into  "a  proper, 
clean  hotel...  for  tourists." 

The  remaining  tenants  have  been  resisting 
Mom's  efforts  to  move  them  and  charge  that 
he  and  his  partners  are  allowing  conditions 
to  deteriorate  completely  in  a  not-so-subtle 
attempt  to  drive  them  out. 

Shirley  Thompson  has  Uved  in  the  building 
for  11  years.  The  radiator  in  her  room  goes 
on  uncontrollably  and  "It's  like  a  steam 
bath,  you  can't  even  breathe."  The  carpet 
next  to  the  radiator  is  mildewed  and  rotting; 
paint  is  falUng  and  peeling  from  the  ceiling 
in  droves  due  to  the  condensation. 

None  of  the  bathrooms  in  the  building  are 
supplied  with  toilet  paper;  the  only  shower 
though,  tenants  must  get  a  PhiUips  screw 
driver  from  the  desk.  When  the  desk  is 
closed,  there  are  no  showers. 

"They  don't  do  nothing,"  says  tenant  Sarge 
Flanagan.  "They  don't  sweep,  they  don't 
vacuum,  they  don't  put  out  toilet  paper,  they 
don't  even  have  a  sponge.  They  stopped  the 
pest  control  after  August  —  the  roaches 
loved  it,  the  mice  loved  it.  There's  probably 
not  a  person  here  who  has  not  had  a  mouse 
run  across  his  face  while  sleeping. 

"When  a  window  breaks,  it  stays  broke, 
when  a  bathtub  backs  up,  it  stays  backed  up. 

continued  on  page  9 


Observers  say  that  poor  wages  and  sweat- 
shops conditions  are  largely  due  to  the 
structure  of  the  garment  industry,  where 
hundreds  of  independent  contractors  com- 
pete against  each  other  and  "bid  down"  a 
limited  number  of  contracts.  Frequently,  the 
final  price  is  so  low  that  the  contractor  could 
not  pay  his  workers  minimum  wage  even  if 
he  wanted  to. 

"Manufacturers  hold  the  purse  strings," 
says  Mattie  Jackson,  a  former  sewer  for 
Koret  of  California  and  now  the  vice- 
president  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Council  of 
the  International  Ladies  Garment  Worker's 


Union.  "Hundreds  of  independent  contrac- 
tors compete  for  limited  work  from  a  few 
manufacturers.  The  manufacturers  pit  con- 
tractor against  contractor,  forcing  them  to 
undercut  each  other  to  the  point  where  the 
manufacturer  doesn't  pay  them  enough  to 
cover  overhead  plus  minimum  wage  for  their 
workers." 

Jackson  says  that  poor  conditions  for  work- 
ers are  not  always  readily  apparent.  "The 
shop  may  be  well  Ut  and  properly  ventilated, 
but  to  meet  the  contractor's  deadlines, 
workers  may  work  10,  12,  or  14  hours  a  day, 
continued  on  page  9 
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Hotel  Shuffle:  Tenants  Out,  Tourists  In 

continued  from  page  8  on  New  Year's  Eve  to  go  to  the  hospital 

They  don't  offer  no  services  and  they  don't  about  some  problems  he  was  having,  it  was 
intend  to,"  Flanagan  concludes.  the  last  time  he  would  set  foot  in  the 

building.  When  he  called  the  hotel  from  the 
hospital,  he  found  that  the  owner  had  made 
good  on  his  threat  to  lock  him  out  of  his 
room.  After  nine  years  at  the  Abigail, 
Mullaney  was  gone. 

Mullaney  was  not  the  first  tenant  to  run  into 
problems  at  the  building,  which  was  trans- 
formed from  the  residential  Glenbum  Hotel 
by  Dr.  Peter  Bullock,  a  Britisher  with  a 
fondness  for  proper  English  horses  and 
hounds,  numerous  photographs  of  which 
adorn  his  nicely  spruced-up  walls.  Most  of 
the  tenants  from  the  hotel's  days  as  the 
Glenbum  are  gone;  many  had  locked  horns 
with  Dr.  Bullock  in  the  hallways  if  not  the 
courtrooms. 

The  doctor  is  not  well-liked  by  his  tenants 
and  former  tenants.  They  describe  him  in 
terms  that  range  from  "arrogant"  to  "hos- 
tile" to  less -printable  expressions.  The 
tenants  say  that  Bullock  harrassed  them  and 
made  their  lives  miserable  in  an  effort  to 
drive  them  out.  They  say  the  harrassment 
took  such  forms  as  making  people  change 
rooms,  sending  out  streams  of  rent  increase 
and  eviction  notices,  cutting  off  linen  ser- 
vice, and  refusing  to  let  residential  tenants 
linger  —  much  less  sit  —  in  the  lobby. 

"We  had  a  lady  here  —  Mary  Russell  —  for 
36  or  38  years,"  recalls  Everett  Pribble,  a 
tenant  of  19  years  standing  who  still  remains 
at  the  hotel.  "She  had  to  leave  'cause  she 
couldn't  take  it.  She  went  to  Oregon  in 
December  of  '82.  She  was  86  years  old." 
"He  used  to  order  us  around  like  he  was  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  harrass  us,"  recalls 
Mullaney.  "We  used  to  have  lobby  privi- 
leges, then  he  put  his  god-damned  tea  room 
in  and  all  those  god-damned  deer  heads.  It 
looks  like  a  British  Museum." 

Bullock  declined  to  discuss  the  hotel  with  the 
Times,  other  than  to  say  that  Charlie 
Mullaney  had  not  been  let  back  in  because 
he  "had  signed  a  contract  agreeing  to  leave 
the  premises  and  then  he  tried  to  come 
back." 


Ironically,  Bullock  himself  was  recently 
evicted  from  his  Pacific  Heights  apjutment 
when  a  jury,  after  a  four-day  trial,  unani- 
mously concluded  that  he  was  unjustified  in 
withholding  rent.  Bullock  had  claimed  that 
his  room  was  roach-infested  and  that  the 
apartment  was  uninhabitable. 
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Vacant  room  at  Crane  Hotel 
The  tenants  have  been  fighting  the  owners' 
efforts  to  move  them  and  recently  won  a 
unanimous  rent  board  decision  that  the 
landlord  has  been  attempting  to  illegally 
evict  tenants.  The  tenants  are  also  suing  the 
operators  for  damages  for  the  conditions 
they  have  had  to  endure. 
•  Somerton  Hotel,  440  Geary.  The  Somer- 
ton,  which  is  located  on  a  prime  site  in  the 
middle  of  the  Geary  Street  Theatre  district, 
applied  for  and  was  granted  an  exemption 
from  the  hotel  ordinance  as  a  partially 
completed  conversion.  The  building  was 
sold  recently  and  tenants  report  that  the  new 
management  began  working  in  December  to 
get  tenants  to  move  out. 

"They  brought  in  these  two  goons,"  says 
Wayne  Parkhouse,  a  six-year  tenant.  "They 
were  pretty  rough  talkers,  intimidating. 
They  said  I  had  to  be  out  in  one  month  and 
they  told  me  they  could  go  up  to  my  room 
right  away  and  move  my  things  out.  I  was 
speechless;  I  didn't  know  what  to  say. 

"They  didn't  give  any  notices  but  they  said 
they  were  going  to  completely  remodel  and 
renovate  the  place.  They  said  they  had  other 
properties  and  they  would  make  up  the  dif- 
ference between  (current  rent  of)  $166  and 
what  (future)  rent  you  get.  But  what  do  you 
do  after  a  year?  You're  screwed." 

Parkhouse  says  that  the  previous  owner  had 
promised  on  several  occasions  that  residen- 
tial tenants  would  be  able  to  remain  and  that 
improvements  made  to  the  building  would 
benefit  both  residents  and  tourists.  The 
Tenderloin  Housing  Clinic  filed  suit  on 
behalf  of  Parkhouse  and  other  tenants  in  late 
January.  They  are  charging  both  the  current 
and  former  owners  with  unfair  business 
practices  and  attempting  to  convert  the  hotel 
illegally. 

Somerton  assistant  manager  Bud  Coleman 
accused  Parkhouse  of  lying  but  refused  to 
conmient  further,  as  did  manager  Bob 
Klein.  Attorney  Jim  Niven  said  he  was  too 
new  to  the  case  to  comment,  having  just 
taken  it  on  a  few  days  prior  to  being 
contacted  by  the  Times. 

•  Abigail  Hotel.  When  Charlie  Mullaney, 
who  is  74  years  old  and  in  poor  health,  left 
his  room  at  the  Abigail  Hotel  on  McAllister 
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WAS  RESURRECTED  AND  RESTORED 


MAY  1980-82 
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P€a(^ue  OuUidz  Abigail  Hote.t 

The  Abigail  is  the  only  hotel  that  has  ever 
been  denied  a  claim  of  exemption  as  a 
partially-completed  conversion.  But  the  ho- 
tel's attorneys  have  tied  the  matter  up  in 
court  while  attrition  has  reduced  the  number 
of  permanent  hotel  residents  to  five. 


City  Pulls  Plug  on  TL  Garment  Shops 

continued  from  page  8 


yet  the  operator  can  only  afford  to  pay  them 
for  six  or  eight  hours  work." 

Thus  for  eight  hours,  workers  are  paid 
minimum  wage;  for  six  more  they  are  not 
paid  at  all.  The  result:  wage  records  show 
the  operator  is  complying  with  the  legal 
wage. 

Efforts  to  organize  garment  workers  have 
been  largely  blocked  by  the  manufacturers, 
who  have  hundreds  of  operators  to  choose 
from  and  will  close  the  door  on  organized 
shops.  Both  Jackson  and  Lee  cite  the  case  of 
the  Great  American  Sewing  Co.,  making 
Esprit  de  Corps  brand  clothes  in  Chinatown. 
When  workers  there  voted  to  join  the  union, 
the  manufacturer  shut  the  door  on  the 
company  and  the  shop  closed  down. 

In  addition  to  an  increase  in  Tenderloin 
garment  shops,  homeworking  is  also  on  the 
rise .  Boaukhimi  Saycocie ,  a  community 
outreach  worker,  has  noticed  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  refugee  women  performing 
piecemeal  sewing  work  in  their  homes. 

"The  manager  of  an  Eddy  Street  apartment 
building  became  suspicious  when  the  elec- 
trical bills  soared  and  he  later  discovered 
that  many  of  the  refugee  women  were 


sewing  around  the  clock  in  their  studio 
apartments,"  she  recalls. 

Union  official  Jackson  says  that  home- 
working  is  not  only  exploitative  but  is  also 
dangerous.  "You  don't  know  what  condi- 
tions the  work  is  performed  under  and 
inspection  is  impossible."  She  says  the 
union  fought  to  limit  homeworking  years  ago 
to  protect  workers  and  consumers  against 
communicable  diseases  that  could  be  trans- 
mitted or  contracted  through  clothing. 

Union  officials  estimate  that  there  are  12,000 
garment  workers  in  San  Francisco,  many  of 
whom  work  in  shops  that  violate  zoning  and 
are  therefore  illegal.  Many  of  these  shops 
have  spread  to  more  outlying  districts  like 
the  Stmset,  Richmond  and  Visitation  Valley 
as  San  Francisco  has  grown  as  a  major 
fashion  center. 

Much  of  the  merchandise  produced  in  these 
shops  is  sold  in  such  stores  as  Emporium's, 
Macy's,  and  the  Magnin's,  and  bares  such 
labels  as  Buyers  of  California,  Gunnysack's, 
and  Spree. 

People  in  this  neighborhood  will  be  ponder- 
ing whether  they  should  also  bear  another 
label:  made  in  the  Tenderloin. 
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Financial  District  Freebies 

by  Wade  Hudson 


Secret  agents  operating  in  the  Financial 
District  recently  informed  the  Times  that 
large  quantities  of  free  food  and  cheap 
liquor,  well-known  characteristics  of  the 
Tenderloin,  are  also  easily  available  during 
Friday  evening  "happy  hours"  in  the  can- 
yons of  Wall  Street  West,  only  a  short  walk 
from  the  decadent  streets  of  the  Tenderloin. 

So,  brimming  with  curiosity,  we  strolled 
down  Market  Street  to  investigate  these 
rumors  of  sensual  excess  in  the  staid 
corridors  and  hidden  alleys  of  corporate  San 
Frtmcisco,  hoping  to  discover  some  tips  for 
Tenderloin  habitues  in  need  of  at  least  some 
variety,  if  not  better  quahty,  in  these 
matters  of  the  flesh. 

Although  the  hquor  definitely  turned  out  to 
be  not  so  cheap,  more  than  three  hours  of 
exploration  did  uncover  two  excellent 
spreads  of  free  hors  d'oeuvres. 

The  closest  is  the  Stagecoach  Restaurant  at 
44  Montgomery,  one  short  block  from 
Market.  Done  up  in  the  style  of  the  old 
West,  the  place  is  large,  quiet  and  not  too 
crowded.  The  meat  balls  are  probably  the 
most  attractive  of  the  four  or  five  items  they 
offer,  especially  for  folks  with  a  big  appetite. 
You  can  buy  a  good-sized  glass  of  wine  for 
$1.75  and  from  there,  you're  on  your  own. 


the  stained  glass  skyUght,  is  more  in- 
teresting. 

Other  locations,  however,  did  not  prove  to 
be  so  bountiful.  PaoU's  at  520  Montgomery 
has  Uve  jazz,  with  piano  and  bass.  But  it's 
crowded  and  the  food  is  hard  to  find.  A 
couple  of  bars  in  the  Embarcadero  Center 
offer  cheese  and  crackers,  but  they  also  tend 
to  be  quite  crowded  and  not  so  generous  in 
their  offerings. 

Other  than  that,  there  wasn't  much  to  be 
found  by  a  stranger  to  the  territory. 

Reasonably  clean,  conventional  clothing  is 
strongly  recommended  as  is  the  purchase  of 
at  least  one  glass  of  wine  or  beer,  {After  all, 
it  is  the  Financial  District).  But  with  a 
modest  dose  of  self-confidence  and  asser- 
tiveness,  the  curious  and/or  the  hungry  can 
maximize  free  food  intake  while  minimizing 
cash  outflow.  The  enticements  are  available 
Monday  through  Friday,  beginning  around 
5:00  p.m. 

If  any  other  sources  have  any  more  hot  tips, 
we'll  be  glad  to  investigate  and  spread  the 
word.  Long  live  free  food! 


Another  fifteen  minute  walk  down  Mont- 
gomery  past  the  infamous  offices  of  Melvin 
Belli  brings  one  to  a  short  alley  and  the  rich, 
wooden  walls  of  the  elegant  Assay  Office  <56 
Gold).  Chicken  wings,  deep-fried  vege- 
tables, cheese  and  crackers  fill  the  table 
here,  but  the  real  kicker  that  brings  people 
up  out  of  their  chairs  in  a  mad  dash  elbowing 
their  way  through  the  throng  is  the  daily 
plate  of  fresh  crab. 

The  crowd  here  is  younger,  more  casual  and 
inclined  to  compete  at  chug-a-lugging  tall, 
narrow,  oddly-shaped  glass  containers  of 
cold  beer  from  the  balcony  in  full  view  of  the 
cheering  masses  below. 

The  wine  is  a  bit  more  expensive  ($2.00)  but 
there's  more  food  and  the  decor,  including 


by  Glenda  Hope 

When  our  cooking  resources  are  limited,  we 
sometimes  feel  that  we  cannot  prepare 
dishes  that  ask  for  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables and  imagination.  In  truth,  a  head  of 
this,  a  bunch  of  that  or  a  number  of  those 
generally  costs  less  than  a  can  of  this  or  a  tin 
of  that.  Try  these,  for  example: 

CAUIFLOWER,  ONIONS,  AND  SESAME 
SEEDS 

Saute  in  Va  cup  safflower  oil:  2  diced  onions, 
until  tender  and  lightly  browned. 
Add:  1  medium  size  head  cauliflower,  bro- 
ken into  flowerets 

salt  to  taste 

V2  cup  tomato  juice 


Cover  and  cook  over  medium  heat  until 
cauliflower  is  crisp  and  tender.  Stir  in  1  cup 
plain  yogurt  1 8  oz.).  Sprinkle  with  2  table- 
spoons toasted  sesame  seeds. 

Invite  a  neighbor  in  for  supper. 


FRIED  SPINACH 

Wash  and  drain  and  shred  coarsely:  2  lbs. 
spinach  or  sorrel 

Heat  in  a  skillet  or  pan  4  tablespoons 
safflower  oil  and  saute: 

1  onion,  thinly  sUced 
IV2  tsp.  salt 

2  garlic  cloves,  sliced 

V*  tsp.  dried  ground  chili  peppers 

Add  spinach,  cover  and  cook  over  low  heat  5 
minutes.  Turn  heat  up  to  dry  spinach,  if 
necessary.  Sprinkle  with  parmesan  cheese. 
DeUcious  over  noodles. 

Even  shopping  for  such  dishes  can  add  a 
little  spice  to  life. 


NHU'S  VIETNAMESE  RESTAURANT 

Possibly  the  best  and  certainly  the  most 
friendly  Vietnamese  restaurant  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, Nhu's  offers  a  wide  choice  of  menu 
items,  all  at  reasonable  prices. 

I  generally  go  there  for  lunch,  which  is  great 
except  that  everyone  else  in  the  neighbor- 
hood seems  to  have  the  same  idea.  If  you  can 
avoid  the  noon-l:00  slot,  you'll  be  better  off; 
if  not,  you  might  have  a  wait. 

I'm  addicted  to  their  Imperial  Rolls  —  fat, 
delicious  crispy,  hot  rolls 'filled  with  ground 
shrimp,  pork  and  veggies,  wrapped  in  rice 
paper  and  deep  fried.  They're  a  great  shared 
supplement  to  a  meal  among  two  or  three 
people  as  long  as  no  one's  too  greedy.  Fights 
have  been  known  to  start  over  the  last  piece 
of  a  Nhu's  impend  roll. 

Their  five-spice  roast  chicken,  a  popular 
item  at  many  Vietnamese  restaurants,  is 
excellent  and  is  probably  the  most  fiUing  of 
their  dishes  so  I  often  order  it  when  I'm 
really  hungry. 

Their  sUced  kebab  pork,  which  comes  on  a 
bed  of  rice  noodles,  is  also  quite  good;  the 
pork  is  very  tender  and  has  a  spicy,  but  not 
hot,  seasoning. 

A  tasty  and  tsmgy  ginger  sauce  with  a  bit  of 
sweetness  —  perhaps  a  touch  too  much  — 
accompanies  boneless,  sauteed  chicken  in 
their  ginger  chicken  dish,  which  I  enjoyed  on 
my  last  visit. 

I've  sampled  a  goodly  portion  of  their  menu 
and  have  found  nothing  I  didn't  like.  But 
what's  even  better  is  the  friendly  atmo- 
sphere. The  restaurant  is  small  and  narrow, 
making  it  easy  to  enjoy  other  people's 
conversations  but  also  avoiding  the  ware- 
house effect.  And  the  owner,  Mai,  is  a 
charming,  friendly  woman  who  learns  her 
customers'  names  —  and  remembers  them 
—  and  comes  by  to  chat. 

DeUcious  food  at  moderate  prices  —  most  of 
the  dishes  I  mentioned  are  around  $4  —  and 
friendly  people.  What  more  do  you  want? 

—  Rob  Waters 


rooms  available  at  the 

AARTI  COOPERATIVE 
HOTEL 
391  Leavenworth 

•  a  40  room  recently  renovated  residential 
hotel 

•  three  community  rooms  with  kitchens 

•  award-winning  roof  garden 

•  working  towards  Co-op  self  management 

•  each  resident  expected  to  put  five  hours  per 
week  into  Co-op  work 

•  $160  per  month  rent 

For  more  information,  call  776-2151  or 
928-9699 
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CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


The  Times'  monthly  calendar 
of  free  and  low-cost  events 
welcomes  listings  from  read- 
ers. Please  submit  information 
concerning  future  events  by 
the  15th  of  the  month. 


WEEKLY  EVENTS 
Monday 

Drawing  and  Painting  Workshop, 

Hospitality  House,  146  Leaven- 
worth, 7-9  p.m.  Free. 

Homeless  Caucus  meeting,  North 
of  Market  Planning  Coalition,  295 
Eddy  Street,  3  p.m.  Free. 

Tuesday 

Seniors    Exercise    Class,     ' '  No 

Sweat,"  North  of  Market  Senior 
Center,  333  Turk  Street,  2-3  p.m. 
Free. 

Silkscreening  Workshop,  Hospita- 
lity House,  146  Leavenworth,  7-9 
p.m.  Free. 

Zoning  and  Development  Com- 
mittee meeting,  North  of  Market 
Planning  Coalition,  295  Eddy 
Street,  10  a.m.  Free. 

Wednesday 

Tenderloin    Writers'  Workshop, 

Hospitality  House,   146  Leaven- 
worth, 7  p.m.  Free. 
Tenants  Task  Force  meeting,  North 
of  Market  Planning  Coalition,  295 
Eddy  Street,  1  p.m.  Free. 

Thursday  \ 

Silkscreening  Workshop,  Hospita- 
lity House,  146  Leavenworth,  7-9 
p.m.  Free. 

Friday 

Tea  Dance  with  live  band,  Hyatt 
Regency  Holet,  Makn  and  MarKet 

Streets,  1  p.m.  Free. 


Saturday 

Infant/Toddler  Lap  Sit.  A  story 
time  for  infants  age  3.  Share  nur- 
sery rhymes,  games,  simple  stories 
and  poetry  with  your  young  child. 
Call  558-3510  to  register.  Main 
library,  children's  room,  10  a.m. 
Free. 

European  Dance  Music,  9  p.m.  See 
Friday. 

Organ  Concert,  Palace  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor,  Lincoln  Park,  4  p.m. 
$2.00,  Youth/Seniors:  50  cents. 

Sunday 

Celebration,  Glide  Church,  330 
Ellis  Street.  9  and  11  a.m.  Free. 


Pottery  Workshop,  Hospitality 
House,  146  Leavenworth,  7-9  p.m. 
Free. 

European  Dance  Music  with  Karl 
Leberhz  and  his  band,  Rathskeller, 
600  Turk  Street,  9  p.m.  $3.00. 

r— DR.  ORWITZ  -  DENTIST— r 
NO  APPOINTMENT  NECESSARY 
BRIDGEWORK  -  FILLINGS 

PLATES  MADE  IN  1  DAY 

EXTRACTIONS 
PLATES  REPAIBED 

WHILE  YOU  WAIT 


Organ  Concert,  4  p.m.  See  Satur- 
day. 

Films:  Two  social  documentaries 
filmed  in  California:  "Hurry  To- 
morrow" (which  includes  inter- 
views with  Times  Associate  Editor 
Wade  Hudson)  and  "Deadly 
Force,"  a  look  at  police  shootings 
in  Los  Angeles.  Filmmaker  Richard 
Cohen  will  be  present  at  all  screen- 
ings and  discussion  will  follow.  Red 
Victorian  Movie  House,  1659 
Haight  Street,  11:30  a.m.  $3.00. 

SPECIAL  EVENTS 
March  1 

Video:  "Taoism:  A  Question  of 
Balance,"  large  screen  projection. 
Main  Library,  Lurie  Room,  7:00 
p.m.  Free. 

Film:  "The  Day  The  Earth  Stood 
Still,"  Main  Library,  Lurie  Room 
12  noon,  Free. 

March  3 


Film:  "Where  Angels  Go,  Trouble 
Follows."  Captioned  for  the  hear- 
ing impaired.  Main  Library,  Lurie 
Room,  10:00  a.m.  Free. 

March  8 

Film:  "The  Thing."  Main  library, 
Lurie  Room,  12:00  noon.  Free. 
Folk  Music:  Piper  Heisig  and 
Friends  sing  folk,  country,  and 
original  music,  Main  library,  Lurie 
Room,  7:00  p.m.  Free. 

March  14 

Poetry  Reading  celebrating  Inter- 
national Women's  Week:  "Third 
World  Women's  Voices,"  a  poetry 
reading  with  Opai  Palmer,  Janice 
Mirikitani  and  Deborah  Major, 
Western  Addition  library.  1550 
Scott  Street,  7:30  p.m.  Free. 

March  15 

Grand  Opening  Celebration  and 

office-warming  party  for  new  of- 
fices of  Tenderloin  Housing  Clinic. 
Free  refreshments,  open  to  every- 
one. 383  Eddy  Street,  4-6  p.m.  For 
further  details,  call  771-9850. 
Film:  "War  of  The  Worlds."  Main 
library,  Lurie  Room.  Free. 

March  17 

Film:  "Hearts  Of  The  West." 
Captioned  for  the  hearing  im- 
paired. Main  library,  Lurie  Room, 
10:00  a.m.  Free. 

March  20 

Video:  "Alternative  Life  Styles  in 
California,  West  Meets  East. ' ' 
Large  screen  projection.  Main  lib- 
rary, Lurie  Room,  7:00  p.m.  Free. 
Exceptional  Children  films.  "Big 
and  Little";  "Blueberries  for  Sal"; 
"Dance  Squared."  Main  library, 
Lurie  Room,  10:30  and  11:30  a.m. 
For  reservations,  call  Ruth  Amer- 
nick  at  558-5034.  Free,  .^^n^ 

Music:  "Between  the  Tides"; 
"Cannon";  "The  Concert";  "The 
Day  Is  Two  Feet  Long";  "Fiddle 
De  De."  Main  library,  Lurie  Room, 
1:30  and  3:30  p.m.  For  reserva- 
(ions,  call  Ruth  Amernick  at  558- 
5034.  Free. 

March  21 

Children's  Film  Program.  Forages 
3-5:  "Catsup";  "A  Boy,  a  Dog  and 
a  Frog";  Rhinos  and  Hippos"; 
"The  Mole  as  Painter."  Main 
library,  children's  room,  10:00  and 
11:00  a.m.  Free. 


For  ages  6  and  up:  "Nunu  and  the 

Zebra";  "A  Boy  and  a  Boa";  "A 
Boy,  a  Dog  and  a  Frog."  Main 
library,  children's  room,  4:00  p.m. 
Free. 

March  22 

Film:  "Invasion  of  The  Body  Snat- 
chers."  Main  library,  Lurie  Room, 
12  noon.  Free. 

Life  Drawing,  Hospitality  House, 
12:00  noon  to  5:00  p.m.  Free. 

March  24 

Two  films  honoring  women's 
achievements:  "Annapurna:  A 
Woman's  Place."  on  the  scaling  of 
a  Himalayan  mountain  by  a  team  of 
women  and  "World  of  Light:  May 
Sarton,"  an  interview  with  the 
Maine  poet.  Western  Addition  lib- 
rary. 1550  Scott  Street,  7:30  p.m. 
Free. 

March  28 

Life  Drawing  —  see  March  22. 

Folk  Music:  Muggs  Muggles  per- 
forms folk,  rock  and  country  music. 
Main  library,  Lurie  Room,  7:00 
p.m.  Free. 

March  29 

Film:  "Forbidden  Planet."  Main 
library.  Lurie  Room,  12  noon.  Free. 

Book  Jacket  Design:  A  contempo- 
rary overview  by  Michael  Harvey, 
English  lettering  artist.  Main  lib- 
rary. Commission  Room,  7:00  p.m. 
Free. 

Film:  "Point  of  Order,"  Emilio  de 
Antonio's  documentary  of  the  1954 
Army-McCarthy  hearings.  Main 
library,  Lurie  Room,  7:00  p.m. 
Free. 

MONTHLY  EVENTS 

City  Museums  are  free  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  each  month.  De- 
Young,  Academy  of  Sciences,  Le- 
gion of  Honor,  Asian  Art  Museum. 
10  a.m. -5  p.m. 


SENIOR  CITIZENS. 

ASK  AlOtrr  UDUCED  rCES 
C»  SPOdSOUD 


NOTICE   UNION  MEMBERS 

COVERED  IWDER  YOUB  UNION 
DEKTAL  PUN:  SIKPLY  BRING 
IK  rm  FORMS  FURJJISHED 
BY  YOUH  QttlXlYEB 


MEDI-CAL  ACCEPTED 


FREE  PARjaNC 
Mission  at  7ch  Lot  Next  to  Post  Office, 
Obtain  Ticket  at  I>t.  Orvici  Office. 


DR.  S.  D.  ORWITZ 

1033  MARKET  ST. 

-T  Between  6th  &  llh  Sfj.  


A  Co-ed  Co-op  at 
The  Heart  of  the  City 


•  private  rooms 

•  downtown  location 

•  commuter  connections 

•  2  fine  meals  dally 

•  weekly  maid  service 

•  snack  canteen 

•  2  spacious  lounges 

ismoklng  t  non-smoKlngi 

•  sun  deck  •  laundry  facilities 

•  option  to  participate 

in  management  process 

•  24-hour  desk  service 


accomodations  for  single  women 

for  single  men 
for  parent  with  one  child 

All  for 
$325-375  per  Month 

or  $100  per  Week 

Civic  Center  Residence 

44  McAllister  St.      431 -2870 


NOW  WE  HAVE  A  SPECIAL  RATE 
FOR  SENIOR  CITIZENS 

The  Federal  loves  seniors  so  we're  offering 
a  special  bargain  rate. 

•  Centrally  located  to  public  transit 

•  Large  furnished  rooms  for  one  or  two 

•  Community  kitchen 

•  Helpful  and  courteous  staff 

•  Happy  tenants 

Call  us  at  861-4946.  We' 
^  to  have  you  here.  ^ 


1087  MARKET 
AT  7TH 

SAN  f  RANCISCO 
CA  9dlC3 

(415)  a6M946 


KyTEL 


\ 
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Cops  To  Retire  Old  Station? 


The  San  Francisco  Police  Commission  has 
instructed  the  police  department  to  investi- 
gate moving  Northern  Station,  now  located 
on  Ellis  between  Polk  and  Van  Ness,  to  a 
new  site  in  the  area. 

The  current  structure  is  a  1915  school 
building.  Police  officials  describe  it  as  over- 
crowded, ill-lit,  smelly  and  plagued  with 
deteriorating  wiring  and  plumbing. 

Several  locations  are  being  examined,  inclu- 
ding the  site  of  the  recently-closed  Safeway 
at  Bush  and  Larkin.  Other  possibilities  in- 
clude buildings  vacated  by  Van  Ness  Avenue 
car  dealers. 

At  present,  there  is  no  deadline  for  a  mvoe 
though  the  intent  is  to  develop  recommen- 
dations as  soon  as  possible. 

Any  proposals  to  move  will  require  notifica- 
tion of  the  general  public,  as  well  as 
approval  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 


TL  Lawyers 
Get  New  Office 

A  newly  refurbished  storefront  on  Eddy 
Street  is  the  new  home  for  two  Tenderloin 
community  organizations  offering  free  legal 
assistance  to  Tenderloin  residents. 


The  storefront  office  at  383  Eddy  Street  will 
house  the  two  attorneys  of  the  Tenderloin 
Housing  .Clinic,  which  moves  from  its  old 
site  at  295  Eddy  Street,  where  it  shared 
space  with  the  North  of  Market  Planning 
Coalition.  There  will  also  be  a  new  face  in 
the  new  digs  —  that  of  attorney  JoAnn  Mar, 
who  joins  the  Clinic  after  spending  three 
years  representing  tenants  for  Legal  Aid  in 
Contra  Costa  and  Santa  Cruz. 

Also  to  be  found  in  the  new  office  is  the 
Income  Rights  Project,  a  new  neighborhood 
legal  assistance  group  that  will  provide 
information  and  assistance  to  residents 
having  problems  with  welfare  programs. 
Attorney  John  Hardesty  will  provide  legal 
help  to  people  being  denied  or  cut  off  of  SSI, 
GA,  Social  Security  disability  or  AFDC. 

All  services  from  the  Housing  Clinic  and  the 
Income  Rights  Project  are  free. 

The  Housing  Clinic  will  hold  an  office- 
warming  party  at  the  new  site  at  383  Eddy 
on  March  22  from  4  to  6  p.m. 

For  more  information,  or  if  you  have  a 
housing  or  welfwe  problem,  call  771-9850. 


Consumer's  Guide  to  TL  Housing 


continued  from  page  4 

unique  opportunity  for  self-management. 
Persons  interested  in  living  at  the  Aarti 
should  apply  at  the  main  office  of  the  Ten- 
derloin Neighborhood  Development  Corpo- 
ration ITNOC),  474  Eddy  Street. 

Another  TNDC  building  worth  looking  at  is 
the  Civic  Center  Residence  at  44  McAllister. 

Times  Softball 
Team  Gearing  Up 

Spring  training  is  underway,  the  Giants 
show  some  signs  of  hop  with  Al  Oliver  on 
board,  and  The  Tenderloin  Times  is  begin- 
ning to  organize  its  1984  softball  team  for 
the  dazzling  Media  League. 

Last  year's  team  just  missed  the  playoffs 
won  by  Media  Freelancers,  followed  by  East 
Bay  Express,  Papaya  Juice,  Potrero  View, 
S.F.  Chronicle,  and  KPDC,  but  had  lots  of 
fun  anyway. 

This  year's  team,  however,  is  shooting  for 
the  playoffs,  if  not  first  place.  Serious 
practices  are  scheduled  to  begin  March  10. 
All  Tenderloin  residents  are  welcome  to 
try  out  for  the  team.  By  early  April,  we  plan 
to  narrow  the  team  down  to  18  committed 
players  capable  of  taking  the  Tenderloin  to 
the  thrill  of  victory,  inflicting  the  agony  of 
defeat  on  all  who  get  in  our  way. 

Women  are  especially  encouraged  to  try  out 
for  the  team.  Anyone  interested  should  call 
Wade  Hudson,  776-2102. 


UnibedW^y 

of  the  Bay  Area 


The  Civic  Center  offers  two  meals  daily,  a 
spacious  lobby  with  TV  lounges,  a  sun  deck 
and  weekly  maid  service  for  $325  to  $375  a 
month. 

Other  cheap  hotels  include  the  Hurley,  201 

Leavenworth  and  the  Sequoia  at  520  Jones. 
Unfortunately,  I  know  of  no  other  Tenderloin 
hotel  with  rents  below  $200  per  month.  The 
going  rate  for  most  hotels  in  the  neigh- 
borhood ranges  from  $55  to  $85  per  week 
and  most  lack  the  amenities  of  the  hotels  I 
have  just  listed. 

APAJtTMENTS 

Contrary  to  the  myth  of  the  Tenderloin  as  a 
"low-rent  district,"  apartment  rents  in  the 
neighborhood  are  at  or  above  the  city 
average.  It  is  therefore  difficult  for  low- 
income  residents  to  afford  Tenderloin  apart- 
ments. Apartment-seekers  are  thus  advised 
to  look  in  other  neighborhoods  for  the  best 
buys.  If  you  are  committed  to  living  in  a 
Tenderloin  apartment,  consider  buildings 
owned  by  the  Tenderloin  Neighborhood 
Development  Corporation  (apply  at  474 
Eddy  Street). 


The  Bristol,  Artmar,  and  Alder  hotels  have 
received  very  negatives  ratings  from  former 
residents,  and  should  be  avoided  if  possible. 
Likewise,  apartment-hunters  are  advised  to 
forego  living  in  the  Turk  Street  buildings 
operated  by  Gunter  Kaussen  Properties 
(such  as  Central  Towers,  the  King  Edward 
and  the  El  Cerrito).  Kaussen  rents  are  set  at 
nearly  Pacific  Heights  levels,  and  their  lack 
of  affordability  is  manifested  by  Kaussen's 
record  number  of  evictions  in  1983.  Kaus- 
sen's Grand  Apartments,  at  57  Taylor 
Street  is  more  affordable,  but  is  plagued  by 
management  insensitivity  and  habitability 
problems  and  should  be  avoided. 

The  high  cost  of  apartment  units  in  the  Ten- 
derloin is  a  tragedy,  as  families  who  could 
provide  a  stabilizing  influence  in  the  neigh- 
borhood are  forced  to  live  elsewhere.  Also 
unfortunate  is  the  ongoing  problem  of  dis- 
criminating agjiinst  General  Assistance  re- 
cipients in  renting  hotel  rooms,  an  illegal  act 
that  continues  to  occur.  It  appears  that  it  will 
only  be  through  the  acquisition  of  buildings 
by  non-profit  operators,  or  by  Section  8 
developers,  that  the  Tenderloin  can  remain 
an  affordable  place  to  live. 


